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dedication ode. 


[ T 1 i e followin g ode was written for the occasion by 
Mr Frank C. Riehl, of Alton. It was the intention 
to have it set to music and sung at the opening of the 
excises, but through inadvertence the manuscript did 
not reach the composer in time.] 

i. 

W R?r D i°^n- th< l worl(l ’ s £ r °at heart is stirred 
By brilliant conquest won, 

ses )eat to cr ics unheard, 

VVhen nobler things were done : 
jNe er shone a deed of great avail 
Atlnvart the tide of years, 

But marked a stain in 'Honor’s trail, 

Bathed in a nation’s tears. 

Where virtue glows has evil stood, 

In contrast of design, 

In its own hour accounted good, 

And hardly less divine ; 

And aye, who first assailed its force 
With might to cry it down, 

J uisued an unresponsive course 
And earned a martyr’s crown. 

M n„ k }-7 , . n,OVC8 ! i lowl >’ ,j y degroefl, 

A lift* s ascending way ; 

writes tlie best decrees 
Has little meed to-day : 

Justice must weep and Mercy pray 
With fervor unconcealed, 

Bro m the light of broader day, 

1 he hero stands revealed 


Sneli was our Lovejoy ; so he braved 
Tl J brt" 0 r 0WO " ,,,,lari! advise, 

L IIis.‘oi.n S t t v^ USeqUUnCC ' il, “ l Sllve d 

His ( ountiy s rarest prize, 



The right of freemen to proclaim. 

With liberty of speech. 

Whatever truths in houor’s name. 

They may incline to teach. 

Not of the race he dared defend, 

Defenseless iu their chains. 

The ripest fruitage of the end 
His work to day obtains ; 

Though every grateful heart enshrine* 

His name, all freedmen bless, . 

More brightly through this nation shines. 

Its independent Press. 

Priceless the heritage he gave 
And wo, these many years 
Indifferent- to the martyr’s grave, 

Now bring these tardy tears 
With gift of art in polished stone, 

To herald far ami wide 
Those principles which lie, alone, 

For us, defending, died. 

in. 

Yet compensation coming late, 

Is nothing less divine; 

The homage of a grateful State 
Marks this a pilgrim shrine, 

A la ml-mark by the path of life, 

Where ho who comes may read 
The key to Lovojoy’s noble strife 
In his undying creed: 

The nin iit of man, with due respect 

TO ALT. ACCEPTED LAWS. 

TO SPEAK AS CONSCIENCE MAY DIRECT 
In ANY CIIOSF.N CAUSE. 

For this he stood, for this he died, 

A martyr in the name 
Of Liberty ; •though erst decried, 

Now crowned with endless fame. 

Proud stands the shaft that marks his rest; 

Proud in our minds are we, 

Our debt of gratitude conferred, 

Its majesty to see. 

K’en so the lesson it imparts 
From Alton’s hilltops grand, 

Shall aye inspire all patriot hearts 
In this enlightened land. 



















































D^dieatioi? of tl?e lovejoy /T\oi)um^i)t. 


EXERCISES OP THE DAY. 


On Monday afternoon, amid booming of cannon, the 
cadence of victorious music and the thrill of oratory, 
the Lovejoy monument was dedicated to the memory 
of that great man who, as the fearless forerunner of 
Emancipation and the champion of the right of free 
speech will be honored as long as this republic stands. 
For a generation despised by all but the few who stood 
with him in defense of his rights, for another genera¬ 
tion almost forgotten, the work of Elijah Parish 
Lovejoy is at last fully vindicated, and the people of 
the State of Illinois and the citizens of Alton have re¬ 
deemed the debt of gratitude, so long ignored, by the 
consecration in his honor of one of the grandest me¬ 
morials ever dedicated to any man or any cause. 

The inclement weather interfered with the plans for 
the exercises of the day, and likewise cut down the 
attendance of visitors from outside the city. The pro¬ 
gram that was to have taken place at the monument 
site was brought to the Temple Theatre, and there car¬ 
ried out as previously arranged. Just at noon the clouds 
cleared away, the rain ceased and the afternoon was 
reasonably jfieasant. The first feature of the program 
was the firing of the Governor’s salute by the gun crew 
of the local division of the Naval Militia. This took 
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place at 2 o’clock in Seminary Park. Lieut. Governor 
Nortiicott being present with members of the Asso¬ 
ciation, and Lieutenant E. V. Crossman commanding 
the gun. 

The scene was then changed to the Temple, where 
was gathered one of tho largest audiences ever brought 
together in Alton on any occasion. All the Altons 
were represented, the students of Shurtleff College and 
cadets of the Western Military Academy, together with 
the Naval Militia, being there in full force. There 
were also man}' strangers present, who had come from 
other states to be here on this occasion, and occupying 
a box on the east side of the house were several mem¬ 
bers of the Lovejoy family, relatives of the martyr, 
who were come to see this glorious vindication of his 
life and work. On the stage were the members of the 
Association, the speakers, other guests of honor, the 
White Hussar band and chorus, the latter composed 
of over fifty voices, and under the leadership of Prof. 
W. D. Armstrong. Mr. E. P. Wade, President of the 
Association, had charge of the exercises. * 

The program ojiened with music by the band, a stir¬ 
ring overture superbly rendered. The invocation w r as 
offered by Rev. M. Jameson, D. D., one of the mem¬ 
bers of the Association of 18G7. Then came the song, 
“America” beautifully rendered by the chorus. 

President E. P. Wade in the following admirable re¬ 
view told of the 

RISE OF THE MONUMENT. 

We gather to-day to complete the prospered effort to 
erect a memorial to Elijah P. Lovejoy and the heroic. 
band who, sixty years ago, stood with him for the de¬ 
fense of the principle of freedom of discussion. 

As to Die distinctive phase of that principle, practi- 
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cal with Mr. Love joy* the events of that interval 
talcen^ 117 3ustlfied the uncompromising attitude then 

tW U 5ir SS , the fr . cedmen > nor those responsible for 
their deliverance, have realized the fullest measure of 
expectation, for the bands of prejudice relax slowlv 
eanw bile and to-day the testimony of the great Eman- 
cipator of both body and soul, appeals to all: •• If the 

fndeed » r ° re ' malce y ° U frce ’ ye s,ia11 bo free 

n(Kr ry intentions, by members of the press and 
the' l!5! ns ’ have from time to time been declared, but 

m-ulfhi lftn7 nS n d i r T a ? e . 1 m . ovenicnt «P to that date was 
made m 1807, and I hold in my hand the autograph sig¬ 
natures of thirty-seven of the citizens of the Altons who 
desired to be enrolled as members of the “Lovojoy Mon- 

Oftw ’ U - P’ are non-residents, two yet remain. 

pLJrw rga ? 1Z T atlon I l ov - Thaddeus B. Hurlbut was 
Piesident and James Newman Secretary. 

collect onh!!? P®P bers 'i' as appointed and authorized to 
collect subscriptions and sixty-four dollars, loss the ner 
contage for collecting;, »„s ,,lid over to the "S 

lar s sent from n p the m Crucd intor est, and two dol- 
. sent from Galesburg, Ill., m all 8131.00, was turned 

fnHW treasury °l the Present organization. Nothin" 
further seems to have resulted. ° 

work°a HW ^ Th ° v MAS Di MMOCK, whose literary 
vtoik, a labor of love, has for many years refreshed 
and enlightened the public mind. reiresnecl 

tkG hands « mo bl °ck and scroll which 
S, if”? 80 nameless grave, and the proceeds 

Chnrek ’ l? r U LoV , KJOY ’ delivered by him in Unity 
Church, St. Louis, furnished the means requisite to 

Thfflofw^t wbi , ch . en , clos es and protects the lot. 
W H iKTro . th , e glft of tbe hch - s Major Charles 
joy^ Wpg i ° ng as . U should b e used as Mr. Love- 

remaininff J,K | Ce ' a ? d it is the. general wish that the 
remaining dust be not again disturbed. 

an? a 88 ^r!i«X?i 0jeC r f ° r a monumont was again revived 
d a certihcate of incorporation obtained from the 


State which bears date January 2nd, 188G, and that is 
the authority under which the present trustees have 
operated. 

That, too. became apathetic, until nearly three years 
ago, when it was again revived, and the following pre¬ 
amble and resolutions introduced and unanimously pass- 
ed in the Alton City Council: F 

‘\Viikkea8 The Alton Cemetery Board has set apart a pronrnenfc 
Lovfjov^ in<{° C ° ° f grou " <l for a monument to Elijah Parish 
Whereas. The citizens of Alton and Madison County arc desirous 
fore,' l ho n it * S "' table mon,,mont erected to ids memory ; there- 

/V.vo/m/ That the Mayor is hereby requested to appoint a com- 
"“*°f dirco from this body to confer with Senator Herb and 
oui Representatives in the State Legislature with a view tn 
securing State aid for the noble purpose of erecting such a mono 
nent to the martyr E P. Lovejoy, who lost his life for deduc¬ 
ing slavery and defending the freedom of the press. 

Jic.solrcr/, 1 hat the State of Illinois has no richer treasure than 
the sacred dust of Lincoln and Lovejoy, and that in honoring the 
? f i these . ma 1 i : t 3 rrs t( > tho cause of human liberty the ftate 
thousand dollars torfhbpuSSS ““ apl>r0priati °“ of twenty-iivc 

In this movement Mr. Charles Holden, Mr Wm 
Armstrong and Mr. W. T. Norton, the first named 
a member of the committee appointed by the Mayor 
wore zealous and active. Information regard in" the 
subject was disseminated through the newspapers of 
tiio btatci and country and their co-operation enlisted 
1 he late Hon. Chas. A. Herb, at that time State Sen¬ 
ator from this district, and also President of the As¬ 
sociation, introduced the bill and it was duly passed. 
Governor John P. Altgeld signed the bill on condi- 
tion that a substantial private subscription should be 
about 1 ®r?nSn e ^‘? fce . appropriation. This amounted to 

Surd i The Circu ! fc set a P art b y the cemetery 

boaid was fixed upon as the site. About this time the 

SdCinvftPl“« P - a BkINGHUUST ’ had Prepared a model 
ixi nn h \t 1 r Assoc ‘ atlon to visit his studio and 
The 1, h Mr ‘ L ° UIS Muloakdt was the architect, 
tion II I Wa f S a PP r e v e d and proposals for construc¬ 
ts” ' A lnvit ed and the award made to the Culver 

con".vlt!! Pai ’n° f Springfield. Ill. The total cost of 
conduction Will amount to a little over $ 30 , 000 . 00 . 
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It would be tedious to enumerate the difficulties and 
objections, mostly petty—incident to the undertaking, 
but we may congratulate the friends of the cause that, 
to-day, the monument, over-looking the “ unvexed ” 
avenues of this great valley, stands complete, a con¬ 
spicuous token alike to Lovejoy’s conliict and his 
victory. 

Then followed the principal address of the day, by 
Hon. Thos. Dimmock, of St. Louis. This was a grand 
day for Mr. Dimmock. It witnessed the realization of 
his long-cherished hopes that the memory of Lovejoy 
should be fittingly commemorated, and crowned his 
own noble and unselfish labors with the laurels of vic¬ 
torious achievement. He spoke for over half an hour 
and was heard with the deepest attention. His address 
was a classic production, and will become the historic 
estimate of Lovejoy’s work and character. 

ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS DIMMOCK. 

I offer no apology for prefacing the brief remarks I 
shall make to you by reading the concluding portion of 
the last public speech of the man in whoso honor wo 
have assembled to-day. It was delivered Thursday, 
November 2nd, 1837—five days before his death. Noth¬ 
ing half so appropriate to the occasion, nothing half so 
eloquent could be given. It is the beginning of the 
end of a story than which there is none more pathetic 
in American history. It is the voice of Lovejoy break¬ 
ing the long silence of sixty years, and speaking to a 
generation born since he died. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “it is not true, as has been 
charged upon me, that I hold in contempt the feelings 
and sentiments of this community in reference to the 
question which is now agitating it. I respect and ap¬ 
preciate the feelings and opinions of my fellow citizens, 
and it is one of the most painful and unpleasant duties 
of my life that I am called upon to act in opposition to ,, 
them. If you suppose, sir, that I have published sen¬ 
timents contrary to those generally held in this com¬ 
munity because I delighted in differing from them, or in 


occasioning disturbance, you have entirely misappre¬ 
hended me. * But, sir, while I value the good opinion of 
my fellow citizens as highly as anyone, I may be per¬ 
mitted to say that I am governed by higher considera¬ 
tions than either the favor or the fear of man. I am 
impelled to the course I have taken because I fear God 
and, as I shail answer to my God at the last great day, 

I dare riot abandon my sentiments or cease in all proper 
ways to propagate them. * * * You have, sir, made 

up, as the lawyers say, a false issue. There are not 
two parties between whom there can be a compromise. 

I plant myself down upon my unquestionable rights, and 
the question to be decided is whether I shall be protect¬ 
ed in the enjoyment of these rights—that is the question, 
sir; whether my property shall be protected, whether I 
shall be suffered to go home to my family at night with¬ 
out being assailed, threatened with tar and feathers and 
assassination—whether my afflicted wife, whose life has 
been in jeopardy from continued alarm and excitement, 
shall night and day be driven from a sick bed into the 
garret to save herself from the brickbats and violence 
of the mob? That, sir, is the question ! (Here the 
speaker burst into tears, but in a moment recovered 
himself and went on.) Forgive me, sir, that I have 
thus betrayed my weakness. It was the allusion to my 
family that thus overcome my feelings—not, sir, I as¬ 
sure you, from any fears on my part. I have no per¬ 
sonal fears. Not that I feel able to contest the matter 
with the whole community. I know perfectly well I 
am not. I know, sir, that you can tar and feather 
me, hang me, or put me in the Mississippi without 
the least difficulty. But what then? Where shall I 
go ? I have been made to feel that I am not safe 
in Alton. I shall not be safe anywhere, I recently 
visited St. Charles to bring home my family, and was 
torn from their frantic embrace by a mob. I have been 
beset night and day in Alton. And now, if I leave here 
to go elsowhere, violence may overtake me in my re¬ 
treat, and I have no more claim upon any community 
than 1 have upon this, and, 1 have concluded, after con¬ 
sultation with my friends, and earnestly seeking coun¬ 
sel of God, to remain in Alton, and here insist on pro- 
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tection in the exercise of my rights. If the civil author¬ 
ities refuse to protect me I must look to God,' and if I 
die, I am determined to make my grave in Alton.” 

He did “make his grave in Alton;” and—preserved 
from utter oblivion only by providential accident—that 
grave has waited long, very long for the fitting recogni¬ 
tion it at last receives. The city, which has borne—in 
large degree undeservedly—the heavy burden of inno¬ 
cent blood ; the State which was poworless to protect 
him in the dearest rights of American citizenship, have 
united in this splendid tribute of reverential respect to 
the hero and martyr of whom city, state and nation are 
now so justly proud. 

There is not, so far as I know, in any country such a 
monument as this to one not distinguished either in war 
or statesmanship. Yet not one of those thus distin¬ 
guished has deserved monumental honors bettor than 
the man who was neither soldier nor statesman, and 
whose only and all-sufficient claim to public gratitude 
is his sublime devotion to great and precious principles, 
and his willingness to die for them. 

For a few choice souls there is immortality here as 
well as hereafter. In yonder grave a little handful of 
dust is all that is left of the mortal part of Lovejoy. 
But his spirit , “the vital spark of heavenly llame” that 
made him what he was, still lives and breathes and 
burns—not only here among us to-day, but wherever 
his story has been told, the wide world over. And so it 
must always be—as long as unselfish and heroic man¬ 
hood is recognized and appreciated on this earth. Such 
immortality as Lovejoy unconsciously achieved is worth 
living for—aye, and worth dying for. The granite and 
the bronze raised to perpetuate his memory, must sooner 
or later yield to the inexorable assaults of time, and 
mingle again with the original elements from whence 
they came. But that memory, vivified by the death¬ 
less spirit, can never perish—it is eternal. JFc does not 
need this monument. It is we who need to give it him. 
We cannot afford to longer withhold such grateful mem¬ 
orial from one who has taught us, at such cost, tho 
priceless lesson that ik It is necessary that a man be true — 
not that he live.” 


Lovejoy’s name and fame have long since gone far be¬ 
yond the narrow circle in which he moved while living, 
a comparatively unknown man. He has passed into his¬ 
tory ; he is an historical personage—and no history of 
any value of the period to which he belongs can ever be 
written without doing full justice to his character and to 
his work. He was a foremost figure in that long and 
desperate struggle—beginning in peace and ending in 
war—which swept human slavery from American soil 
forever. In that struggle he occupied a unique posi¬ 
tion—which, I think, has not received the attention its 
peculiar features deserve. He was the first man to 
publish an anti-slavery paper in a slave state ; and, as 
we know, continued the publication until it was made 
impossible by the destruction of printing material and 
threats of worse things to come. He was certainly the 
first man—and thank God, the last!—to lose his life for 
publishing an anti-slavery journal in a free state. 

I use the word “anti-slavery” advisedly, because it 
clearly indicates Lovejoy’s views—so often and so gen¬ 
erally misunderstood. He was an anti-slavery man, but 
never an Abolitionist—in the sense in which the name 
was then applied. In one of his last speeches he em¬ 
phatically declared that he “was not then, and never 
had been in full fellowship with the leading Abolition¬ 
ists of tho East, and was not then considered by them as 
one of themselves.” He advocated gradual emancipa¬ 
tion, and not the immediate and unconditional abolition 
urged by Garrison and his followers. He went further 
than this, in what I have always considered the right 
direction. He held that slavery being a national, and 
not merely a sectional sin, and the North as well as the 
South responsible for its introduction, establishment 
and maintenance—therefore the Nation as a whole, in 
governmental or other capacity, should share with those 
most directly interested whatever burdens emancipa¬ 
tion might impose. Though never abating in slightest 
degree his uncompromising opposition to slavery, he 
had lived long enough in a slave-holding community to 
understand and appreciate the feelings of those who 
had inherited an institution which, as he contended, 
was as ruinous to the whites as to the blacks. He called 























































it “a thralldora in which we are held”; and he insisted 
that, for the welfare of both races, emancipation should 
not only be gradual, but, as far as practicable—to quote 
his own words—“the free and voluntary act of the 
slave-owners themselves, performed from a conviction 
of its propriety.” Such views, it is heedless to say, 
were far from harmonizing with those which proposed 
the immediate removal of slavery, with or without the 
consent and assistance of the masters. 

To us now it may seem as if Lovejoy’s plan was sim¬ 
ply impossible ; but it did not seem so sixty years ago, 
at least to a Christian patriot and philanthropist, who 
had the best interests of the whole country and people 
at heart. I do not remember of seeing in his published 
writings or speeches any denunciation of slave-holders, 
as such, or of the section in which slavery existed 
under the protection of the Federal Constitution. His 
avowed hatred of slavery itself did not include those 
whom lie always regarded as no less the victims of it 
than the slaves themselves. 

Such were the principles on which Lovejoy stood ; 
which he defended with voice and pen, and for w r hich 
he died. Justice to the man, and to his cause, demands 
that he should not be misunderstood or misrepresented; 
and that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth should be told of the faith he preached and 
practiced, and which he sealed with his blood. 

Yes, “sealed with his blood." And, as in so many 
other instances, “the blood of the martyr was the seed 
of the church.” More than any other one event in the 
long battle between freedom and slavery, the death of 
Lovejoy concentrated and intensified the anti-slavery 
sentiment, and made it—what it never had been before — 
united, active, and aggressive. Not only did it enlist 
in the cause of abolition the most eloquent and effec¬ 
tive popular orator America has ever produced—Wen¬ 
dell Phillips—but it gave to him and his associates a 
text which needed no eloquence to touch the popular 
heart as with a flame of fire. The agitation which may 
be said to date from November 7th, 1837, was essen¬ 
tially radical in principle and in purpose. It meant 
nothing less, and would be satisfied with nothing less, 
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than the unconditional, “root and branch ” destruction 
of slavery, at the earliest possible moment. Lovejoy 
was the last prominent opponent of slavery to propose 
gradual emancipation, as “ the free and voluntary act 
of the slave-owners themselves,” aided by the nation 
in governmental or other capacity. From that time 
forward, to the culmination in civil war, no terms were 
ever offered by Abolitionists to the slave power. Each 
side knew that there never would or could be any gen¬ 
uine conciliation, any permanent compromise, any last¬ 
ing peace. The olive branch was buried forever in the 
grave of Lovejoy—and it may almost be said that out 
of that grave sprung the sword. 

Slavery has gone—not as Lovejoy would have had it' 
go, but it has gone , to return no more. Whatever else 
may happen in a country where the unexpected so often 
happens, American soil will never again be trodden by 
the foot of a slave while grass grows and water runs. 
That burning question which, for so many years, stirred 
sectional hatreds and finally lighted the fires of frater- 
nal strife, is forever extinguished, and even its ashes 
are cold. To those of us who remember slavery as an 
established institution, recognized and protected by law, • 
it seems now as if it never could have been. To our . 
grandchildren, if not to our children, it is already but 
a dim and fading tradition, fit only “to point a moral 
or adorn a tale.” 

But do not forget, I beg you, and it is too often for¬ 
gotten, that slavery was not the only, nor the most im¬ 
portant, question/which Lovejoy represented in his life 
and in his death. Bondage of the body is indeed a 
great and a terrible evil, but not so great, not so terri¬ 
ble as bondage of the soul. An old poet says : 


Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 

AN1> IN MV SOUL AM FUSE, 

Angels alone that soar above, 

\ Knjoy such liberty.” 

V ' mi • 

, "here can bo no freedom of soul without freedom of 
thought, and there can be no true freedom of thought 
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without free expression thereof. That is, freedom of 
soul—which is as much above all other freedom as the 
soul is above the body—necessarily implies freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. In the lirst public 
address Lovejoy made after his arrival in Alton he 
said: \ 

“But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American citi¬ 
zen, and as long as American blood runs in my veins, I 
shall hold myself at liberty to speak, to write, and to 
publish whatever I please on any subject—being amen¬ 
able to the laws of my country for the same.” 

These words—the best expression of that liberty 
which is the foundation of all other liberty I have seen 
in any language—ought to be written in letters of gold 
oyer the doors of every church, school-house, univer¬ 
sity, and legislative hall in the land. Lovejoy stood by 
them to the bitter end, and, in his last speech, from 
which I have quoted, he calls the principles they em¬ 
body “my unquestionable rights.” Not merely “to 
speak, to write, to publish whatever he pleased” on 
the subject of slavery, but on “ any subject,” political, 
moral, social or religious. And I do not hesitate to say 
that my gratitude lo him would not be lessened in the 
least if he had died in defense of liberty on any other 
subject about which men dilTer, and therefore desire to 
discuss. 

It was for this broad, comprehensive, inalienable lib¬ 
erty that he laid down his young life, so full of brilliant 
promise—and let us never forget it. Forget if we will 
and can, all that Lovejoy did, and tried to do, for the 
removal of the blighting curse of slavery ; but never, 
never let us forget the inestimable debt we owe him for 
his championship unto death of free speech and free 
press. For without these free government—govern¬ 
ment of, for and by the people—cannot possibly endure; 
and sooner or later we shall creep about among the 
ruins of the Republic “tolind ourselves dishonorable 
graves.” 

Unless my study of history and human nature has been 
altogether in vain, the time is not far distant—if indeed 
it is not already here—when questions vastly more vital 
than w r as slavery will demand from the American people 
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satisfactory answer, on peril of national disintegration 
and destruction. That answer cannot be given without 
the freest and fullest discussion of these crucial ques¬ 
tions—discussion without fear and without favor. 
Then, if not before, we may remember Lovejoy ; and, 
taking courage from his heroic example we shall—I 
hope and I believe—stand up as he did, and, if need be, 
die as he did, in defense of the “unquestionable rights” 
denied to him. 

“God buries his workmen, but carries on His work”— 
said John Wesley, one of the greatest of the world’s 
great men. To the few" faithful friends, who, sixty 
years ago, followed Lovejoy’s coffin to this then neg¬ 
lected spot, it must have seemed, as they stood around 
that lonely grave, as if the work God had given him to 
do ended in dismal failure, and that his sun had gone 
down in the darkness of hopeless defeat. But we see 
now that the w r ork w r as carried on to triumphant and 
enduring success, and that temporary defeat was only 
the gateway to glorious victory. 

The column w r e dedicate to-day is a Column of Vic¬ 
tory. The sentinel eagles at its base are the Eagles of 
Victory. The colossal figure that crowns its summit is 
the Angel of Victory. 

All hail! All hail! All hail! to this victor, whose 
laurels are stained with no blood but his own ! 

Long may this column stand, a consecrated monument 
to faith and courage in a righteous cause ! Long may 
this column stand, a noble reminder of Milton’s noblest 
Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
war!” Long may this column stand, to tell in mute yet 
most eloquent language that 

“Whether on scaffold high, 

• Or in the battle’s van, 

The th test place for man to die, 

Is WHERE 11E DIES FOR MAN.” 

When Mr. Dimmock took his seat, Miss Mamie B 
Herb, daughter of the late State Senator, stepped for¬ 
ward and in the name of the Association presented to 
him a large framed photograph of the monument, as a 
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token of appreciation from the members of the Associa¬ 
tion for his devoted work. She said : 

Mr. Dimmock On behalf of the Lovejoy Monu¬ 
ment Association I take pleasure in presenting you this 
photograph of the completed monument. Please ac¬ 
cept it as a slight token of their appreciation of the 
interest you have manifested in their efforts to erect 
a suitable memorial to Mr. Lovejoy. 

Mr. Dimmock. much moved, replied brielly, stating 
the greatest hope of his life was fulfilled in beholding 
this monument in its finished majesty and beauty. 

Following the presentation came the singing of two 
verses of Emerson’s famous hymn, written to commem¬ 
orate the erection of a monument at Concord to mark 
the spot where the first armed resistance was made to 
British oppression in America. While its local allu¬ 
sions were nob applicable to the present occasion, the 
spirit and sentiment embodied were those the Associa¬ 
tion desired to perpetuate. The hymn was sung to ori¬ 
ginal music, by Prof. W. D. Armstrong, of this city. 
The music is a classical composition, well fitting the 
words, which are as follows : 

On this preen bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone, * 

That lncin’ry may their deeds redeem 
When, like our sires our sons are gone. 

Spirit that made those heroes daro 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft wo raise to them and thee. 

After the singing of the hymn, Rev. J. M. Wilker- 
son, pastor of the A. M. E. Church, spoke as the rep¬ 
resentative of the colored people. His remarks were 
most happily received. 

ADDRESS OF MR. WILKERSON. 

The exercises of to-day, would not be complete with¬ 
out some one of the race, whose right he, Lovejoy, so 
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bravely defended, speaking words in favor of his no¬ 
ble actions. He dared to speak for the negro, at a 
time when the negro was not permitted to speak for 
himself. Knowing that what I may say on this impor¬ 
tant subject, will mostly likely reach the public press, 
and will by the public be scrutinized and even criticised, 
I have therefore committed my leading thoughts to 
paper, something that I am not accustomed to doing. 

I therefore apologize for any defect that may appear in 
my delivery. I appreciate the action of the committee 
in extending to me an invitation to speak here to-day, 
nnd have been requested by the committee to make 
about a ten minutes talk, which I will try to do. My 
speech will be what we generally term a boiled down 
speech. 

Monuments reflect and perpetuate the principles and 
actions of t,hoso in whose honor they are erected, and 
should alike represent the principles maintained by 
those erecting them. The monument that we dedicate 
to-day represents the ideal American citizen, Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, who laid down his life for the rights that be¬ 
longed to him ; not him only, but the rights of every 
American citizen, be he rich or poor; white or black. 
The right to think, write or print that thought, subject 
to the law of the land. Thank God the day has come 
when wo, as American citizens, have but one master, 
and that master is the law, and to its behest every true 
American citizen will bow. The unwilling should be 
made to bow by the mandates of its power. I am here 
as the representative of the 8,000,000 negroes, who, for 
the principles spoken and printed by Lovejoy, and the 
fortunes of war, have become citizens: We love the 
name of Lovejoy for his manly courage in standing up 
for the rights of men and attesting that principle with 
his life. The keeping of his grave being submitted to 
the negroes, I would just say that the interest mani¬ 
fested by us in the past may r^llect our action in the 
future. Every position of honor and trust placed in 
the hands of the negroes by city, county, state or na¬ 
tion, has been filled with such fidelity as reflects honor 
on the race. Give us the blessings and punishments of 
the law, We ask nothing more and will not quietly 
submit to anything less. 
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In conclusion I would just say that I am unlike many 
of ray race, who are continually trying to apologize 
for being black. 1 have never felt it to be necessary 
for me to apologize for God Almighty. If he, in his 
great wisdom, saw fit to make me a black man, and 
another a white man, that is none of my business, 
neither is it yours. Those who think that God made 
some mistako about the matter, I refer them to Him for 
settlement of the matter and not me. For my part I 
do not deal with reference to the color of men’s skin, 
but in proportion to the amount of real manhood that 
I find them to represent. The manhood of the negro 
has been sufficiently tried and he is not found wanting. 
When a dark cloud hung over this nation and her des¬ 
tiny was trembling in the balance, the negro rushed to 
the front and helped to save her flag from the impend¬ 
ing danger; he fought to save the flag of this country, 
when he had no country of his own. Let me say to 
you to-day, you may safely rely on the 8,000,000 ne¬ 
groes in any impending danger of this country. We 
have some little clouds that trouble us on account of 
wicked prejudices, but I like that little song that we 
sometimes sing, “We shall all know each other better, 
when the mist has passed away.” 

Hon. David R. Sparks was next introduced and 
paid the following glowing tribute to the Senator Ciias. 
A. Herb, his predecessor in office : 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR SPARKS. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen :— We have 
met here to-day to dedicate this grand monument to 
the memory of a man who, sixty years ago, gave his. 
life to liberty. This splendid monument does not be¬ 
long to Alton, nor to Illinois, but to our whole country. 
Lovejoy gave up his life to make it possible for my 
colored friend to speak here to-day. He gave his life 
for liberty of thought, for liberty of speech, for lib¬ 
erty of the press and liberty of man, and to-day we 
dedicate this beautiful shaft of granite to his sacred 
memory. But I have been called upon to speak of an¬ 
other whose service was so effective in accomplishing 
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this great work. About twelve years ago a few citizens 
of Alton met together for the purpose of organizing a 
Loveiov Monument Association, but there seemed little 
interest at the time; most of the old generation had 
passed away, and it was difficult to enlist the younger 
generation forty-seven years after this great event. 
However, the organization was kept up, but as 1 have 
said, the circumstances seemed unfavorable, and time 
passed on until after the election in the fall of 1894, 
when Mr. Charles A. Herb, of our city, was elected to 
the State Senate Soon after the election the friends 
that had, as I have said, kept up its organization, raised 
the question of the monument again, and, by the aid of 
our new' Senator, we could hope for success. He took 
hold of the matter in a manner w'orthy of the man, and 
his whole energies were given to the work. Few w’ho 
have no experience in legislation can appreciate the 
labor and care it takes to pass a bill of this nature in 
that body; it cannot bo accomplished by simply putting 
a bill on the table and trusting to its working its own 
wav through. On the contrary, it must be sent to the 
proper committee and then looked after or it may nevei 
see the light again. Then it must take its place on the 
calendar, and constant care be given or it will never 
bo called up, and even aftei it passes the first house, it 
must go to the next, and here again the same process 
of work and care must be given it, or it will never- 
emerge from the committee, and I remember how anx¬ 
ious Senator Herb felt at this stage of the work, and 
he called for a number of friends to go up to Spring- 
field and go before the committee of the House, i 
remember how anxious he looked and talked, as lie 
spoke of his aspiration. Several of the deputation 
of citizens spoke before the committee for the bill, 
and it was saved, and finally passed, but not without 
another struggle with the Governor, who demanded 
that the people of Alton should raise half the amount 
called for the by bill, or *12,500.00. The Directors 
under the new organization, with Senator Herb as 
the President, agreed to do this. It was with great 
reluctance, however, that many of the committee agreed 
to this contract, but there seemed no other alternative, 













































the Governor would not agree to other-terms and rather 
than fail, this contract was signed in the hope that the 
press and colored people would enter into the work. 
But in the we were destined to disajipointment, the 
press made little or no response, the colored people 
pleaded poverty and we found comparatively ‘few of 
the good people of Alton who were greatly interested. 
They subscribed about $'3,000.00. The Governor was 
appealed to to relieve us from further obligations, which 
he did. and the great object for which Senator Herb 
had bent every energy was at last secured ; but alas, 
he, who had done so much for this great enterprise, 
never lived to see the object of his labors completed, 
aud he too sleeps near by this beautiful shaft built to 
the memory of a man who gave his life for the truo 
principles of liberty, and now while we rejoice over 
this great triumph, may we not shed a tear of sympathy 
for him who did so much to bring about the erection of 
this monument we dedicate to-day. 

The chorus then sang a most appropriate selection, 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic : 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword; 

His truth is marching on. 

Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 

Ilis truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

I caii lead His righteous sentence by the dim and Haring lamps; 
His day is marching on. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 

Ho is sifting out the hearts of men before llis judgment seat: 

Oh, bo swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea. 

With a glory in His bosom that transligures you and me: 

As He efied to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 

While God is marching on. 

President Wade then introduced Lieut. Governor W. 


A. Northcott to speak in behalf of the State and the 
Governor. He was received with a storm of applause, 
and delivered one of the finest addresses ever heard 
from his lips, which is saying a great deal. He held 
the audience thrilled for twenty minutes, and the ap¬ 
plause ‘was long and spontaneous as he closed. He 
spoke as follows : 

ADDRESS OP LT. GOV. NORTHCOTT. 

Nations are not made, they grow. In the beginning 
of this republic our forefathers left two great questions 
for future generations to solve. Ideas are things, and 
it was a contest upon these two great ideas that mould¬ 
ed the bullets that were fired in the civil war. As the 
teachings of Voltaire and Rousseau culminated in the \ 

French Revolution, so the discussion of these two great 
questions ended only at Appomattox. 

The first found an early expression in the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions of 171)8, inspired by Jefferson. 

They formulated the contention that the right of the 
State was above the right of the Federation. Jeffer¬ 
son—the liberty-loving Jefferson—who had just come 
from under the shadows of monarchy, knew no central¬ 
ization except the centralization of personal govern¬ 
ment. He did not fully understand that in a repre¬ 
sentative government the greatest danger is not in cen¬ 
tralization. but in disintegration. He had not come to 
realize that the greatest tyranny is the tyranny of the 
chief of a petty tribe, and that in empire there is 
liberty. That in a great representative government, . 

where all power comes from the people, there is no dan¬ 
ger of centralization. Calhoun, as the disciple of Jef¬ 
ferson, carried his idea to its logical conclusion and ad¬ 
vocated the right of nullification and secession, and 
closely connected this question with the other great 
question of human slavery. This contest brought into 
action the transcendent eloquence of Daniel Webster, 
whose defense of the supremacy of our federal govern-- ‘ 
ment will always be a part of our national history. It 
found its most dramatic incident when Andrew Jackson 
faced Sou Ji Carolina in its nullification and, with up- 
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lifted hand, swore by the Eternal that the right of the 
Federation was above the right of any state. And thus 
commenced the contest that ended only in civil war. 

Here in Alton, sixty years ago, appeared the first cloud 
of the impending storm. A man, persecuted and driven 
from a sister state, came here to make his home and 
exercise the rights guaranteed him by the laws of his 
country, “the right to speak, to write, and to publish 
whatever he pleased upon any subject.” He brought 
with him his wife and little child, and he felt that he 
ought to be protected by the laws and the Hag of his 
country, the country his fathers had fought to establish. 
He believed in the great principle of human-liberty and 
his right to advocate it. He met opposition, as he 
would have met it at that time anywhere within the 
confines of this Republic—bitter, stern, unrelenting 
opposition. Why should this man place himself in an¬ 
tagonism to his fellow man ? Why should he seek to 
disturb the existing order of things? He had his home 
and his family, and by abandoning this contest he could 
have lived in comfort and in harmony with his fellow 
men. Why should he have brought upon himself and 
family, social ostracism, and why should he have en¬ 
gaged in. a contest that brought to his sick and feeble 
wife daily anxiety, terror and even mob violence? How 
could he have had the heart and courage to expose her, 
whom he loved, to these terrors and dangers? He was 
not responsible for human slavery—he was but one man 
among many. It would have been easier for him to 
have drifted with the tide and acquiesced in all these 
things. 

But this was not to be. “He rather hold it bet¬ 
ter men should perish one by one, than that earth 
should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon at Ajalon.” 
He put behind him his love for his wife and child, and 
his tender care for their welfare, and with no thought 
for the preservation of his own life, walked through 
this garden of Gethsemane, even as One before him had 
walked—because of his great love for humanity. In 
his heart burned the fires of liberty that could not be 
quenched. This inspiration drove him with relentless 
force on its course. It w r as with him when he appealed 
to his fellow citizens and said “if the civil authorities 


refuse to protect me I must look to God, and if I die, I 
am determined to make my grave in Alton. But, gen¬ 
tlemen, as long as I am an American citizen, and as long 
as American blood runs in my veins, I shall hold myself 
at liberty to speak, write and publish whatever I please 
upon any subject, being amenable to the laws of my 
country for the same.” 

Words that will go echoing down the ages as long as 
liberty shall find an abiding place in the hearts of men 
and as long as free institutions shall endure. Thus in¬ 
spired, this brave man faced the mob, and this brave 
man died. His wife lingered in illness and sorrow until 
death at last came. The child was lost to memory of 
man. 

" See how far that little candle throws its beams; 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

The death of Lovejoy inspired the oratory of Wen¬ 
dell Phillips, whose words rang out in favor of liberty 
like a call to battle. It lent strength to the noble Gar¬ 
rison in Massachusetts; it was with John Brown when 
he died at Harper’s Ferry. It inspired Lincoln in his 
great debates with Douglas, here upon the prairies of 
Illinois—so open that truth could find no hiding place. 

Then the storm which had been gathering for more 
than a half century broke with all its fury and violence. 
And upon its winds rode the spirit of Lovejoy. It 
heard the thunders of the guns at Sumpter, as they chal¬ 
lenged this young republic to do battle for its existence. 
It stood with the legions of Illinois before the fiery 
mouths of the cannon at FortDonnelson, when was given 
to a faltering cause the courage of a first great victory 
gained. It waited with Grant in front of Vicksburg 
until that place gave way before his grim determina¬ 
tion. .It was with Meade when his cannon from the 
heights of Gettysburg threw shrapnel into the ranks of 
Lee’s defeated army. It fought with the boys in blue 
above the clouds at Missionary Ridge, and when they 
met the storm of leaden hail and death at Chicka- 
maugua. It marched with Sherman to the sea, and 
rode with Logan in front of his victorious troops at 
Atlanta. It heard the glad acclaim of the people when 
the bottom dropped out of armed rebellion upon the 
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field of Appomattox. It -witnessed the grand review at 
Washington, when no braver and better soldiers ever 
formed the phalanx of Ctesar or followed the eagles of 
Napoleon, than those battle-scarred veterans, who 
marched down the streets of the national capital, 
cheered by all Christendom. 

Then it saw “lifted into the forum of the constitu¬ 
tion to shine forever and ever like a star, the great 
principle of the equality of all men before the law.” 
It saw the shackles fall from four million slaves and 
saw them lifted from chattels to the rights of American 
citizenship. And then this river, whoso waters once 
mingled with the blood of Lovejoy, in its joyous march 
to the gulf and from the gulf to the sea, told no story of 
Illinois, sang no song of Missouri. In it was not heard 
the name of any state, but in that ceaseless murmur 
between two great oceans was heard a grand anthem to 
the American Republic.- In it was heard the voice of a 
nation, proclaiming the will of the people. It now 
Hows by the home of no slave and no bondman. 

Through the death of Lovejoy, through the blood 
and tears of a great war, there was breathed into this 
nation the breath of a broader national life. Human 
slavery was abolished, state sovereignty was dead; 
liberty of thought, of speech and of publication was 
established. And if such things be, then the spirit of 
Lovejoy hovers around the poor black man, once a 
slave, now a freeman, hearing the tinkling of the school 
bell as it calls on the children of his people to ad¬ 
vance. 

At the request of Governor Tanner, whoso represen¬ 
tative I have the honor of being, and upon the invitation 
of your committee, I feel it a proud honor to accept 
from your hands, in behalf of the State of Illinois this 
beautiful monument. Here in historic old Alton Alton 
that slew him and Alton that defended him. Alton 
whose people to-day with one heart and one mind, pluck 
from oblivion this wreath of immortality and place it 
around the memory of Lovejoy. Lovejoy and Alteon! 
Names as inseparable and as dear to the people of Ill¬ 
inois as those of Lincoln and Springfield, Grant and 
Galena. 
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Following Lieut. Gov. Northcott’s address the cho¬ 
rus sang: 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 

Praise him above ye heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

The audience then dispersed after benediction by 
Rev. H. K. Sanborne, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, and member of the Presbytery of which Mr; 
Lovejoy was Moderator at the time of his death. 




AT THE CEMETERY. 

After the close of the exercises at the Temple several 
carriage loads of visitors, escorted by members of the 
Association, were driven to the cemetery to inspect the 
memorial. The monument looked very imposing, and 
its beauty, and suggestiveness were much admired, 
while it solidity and massiveness attracted universal 
comment. The great bronze urns on the pedestals had 
been filled with beautiful flowers and trailing vines, 
while the space between the base of the monument and 
granitoid pavement was covered with evergreens. The 
grave of Lovejoy was decorated with an immense 
floral wreath of beautiful design which entirely encir¬ 
cled the tablet, and over it drooped the stars and stripes, 
the beautiful banner of Alton Post, No. 441, Grand 
Army of the Republic, which was loaned by the veter¬ 
ans for the occasion. 

After the visitors had inspected the monument and 
grave they returned to the hotel and took the evening 
trains for home, all speaking in commendatory terms of 
the beauty, simplicity and appropriateness of the dedi¬ 
cation exercises. 
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Owing to the necessity of catching an early train, the 
Lieut. Governor did not go out to the monument, and 
the naval militia, which was to have acted as his escort, 
was released from duty. 

COMMENTS. 

The morning of the dedication was “ blue Monday, ” 
in reality, for the Directors of the Association. The 
great storm made an entire change necessary in the ar¬ 
rangements for the day. The parade had to be aban¬ 
doned, as well as the outdoor services at the cemetery, 
and it was only by hard work that everything was per¬ 
fected for holding the afternoon’s exorcises in the 
Temple. 

Among the notable persons present from abroad were 
four members of the Lovejoy family connection, viz: 
Mrs. John A. Andrews, of Boston, Mass., a niece of 
the martyr. She is a daughter of Rev. Jos. Lovejoy, 
of Cambridge, Mass. Two nephews of Lovejoy were 
also present, viz : Messrs. E. P. and C. P. Lovejoy, 
of Princeton, Ill., sons of the late Congressman Hon. 
Owen Lovejoy; also Hon. W. O. Lovejoy, of Gales¬ 
burg, Ill. 
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THE MONUMENT. 

The dedication of the Lovejoy Monument, Monday, November 
8th, 1897, witnessed the fruition of the hopes of many years. It 
was the COth anniversary of the death of the great martyr to free 
speech and a free press. On that day was dedicated to Lovejoy’s 
memory aud to the sacred cause for which ho died a grand and 
noble monument, massive and enduring, a triumph of the skill of 
the architect and sculptor. It is emblematic of the triumph of 
the cause for which the hero died. The sculptor’s ideal was Vic¬ 
tory, and that conception has been expressed throughout the entire 
work. The winged statute of Victory which crowns the main shaft 
and the exultant eagles with outstretched wings surmounting the 
sentinel columns, alike express the idea of triumph and consumma¬ 
tion. The monument was designed by Mr. R. P. Bringiiurst, of 
St. Louis, who associated with him Mr. Louis Mullgardt, of the 
same place, to arrange the architectural features. The contract 
was let to the Culver Stone Co., of Springfield, Ill., aud Hon. 
L. Pfeiffenberger supervised the work for the association. 
The Building committee consisted of Directors L. Pfeiffenber- 
oer, John E. Hayner and Edward Levis, with Hon. Thomas 
Dimmock advisory member. 

The monument, described technically, is a massive granite column 
some 93 feet high, surmounted by a bronze statute of Victory 17 
feet high, weighing 8,700 pounds. This shaft in three sections, 
weighing respectively 10, 18 and 22 tons each, is one of no largest 
columns in this country. The base consists of a round plinth, 
square cap, die and base in form of a seat. It stands in the center 
of a terrace 40 foot in diameter, surrounded on three sides by a 
granite exedra wall 8 feet high on outside, having a seat on the 
inside. The terracp is floored with 0 inch granite llagging and is 
reached by soven granite steps. Two large granite pedestals, sur¬ 
mounted by ornate standard bronze tripods, finish the exedra 
walls. By the stops are two granite sentinel columns 30 feet high, 
surmounted by bronze eagles 8 feet over the wings. On each of 
tho four sides of the die is a bronze panel with an inscription. 
The name of Elijah Parish Lovejoy is placed in the back of the 
seat on the inside of exedra in granite letters about 15 inches high. 
With the exception of the bronze tho monument is built entirely 
of light Barre granite. 

It is a magnificent piece of work from an artistic standpoint, and 
as massive and linn as the everlasting hills. Its cost was $30,000.00. 
It is worthy of the man aud of the cause for which he died. 
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THE MONUMENT INSCRIPTIONS. 

The Idea of the monument association in preparing the Inscrip¬ 
tions was to let Lovejoy speak for himself in the three-fold capacity 
of editor, minister of the gospel and opponent of slavery, and a nuo- 
tation from his writings was placed under each of these heads. The 
fourth inscription is in honor of the men who stood by him in de¬ 
fense of his rights, and risked their lives and property for the same 
cause. The inscriptions and historical data are : 

(SOUTH FRONT.) 

(,Medallion of Lore joy.') 

ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, 

EDITOR ALTON 0H8KRV K R , 

Albion, Maine, Nov. 8, 180*2, 

Alton, III. Nov. 7, 1837. 

A MARTYR TO LIBERT*. 

“ I have sworn eternal opposition to slavery, and 
by the blessing of God, I will never go back.” 

(NORTH FRONT.) 

CHAMPION OF FREE 8FEKCIT. 

(Cut of Lovejoy Press.) 

“But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American citi¬ 
zen, and as long as American blood runs in these 
veins, I shall hold myself at liberty to speak, to 
write, to publish whatever I please on any subject- 
being amenable to the laws of my country for the 
same.” 

(EAST PANEL ) 

MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 

MODERATOR OF ALTON PRESBYTERY. 

“If the laws of my country full to protect mo I 
appeal to God, and with him I cheerfully rest my 
cause. I can die at my post but I cannot desert it.” 

(WEST PANEL.) 

SALVE, VICTORKs! 

This monument commemorates the valor, devotion 
and sacrifice of the noble Defenders of the Press, 
who, in this city, on Nov. 7, 1837, made the first 
armed resistance to the aggressions of the slave 
power In America. 

In addition to these epitaphs in bronze the following explanatory 
Inscriptions are placed on the granite bases below the urns: 

Erected, 

by the State of Illinois, 
and citizens of Alton, 

1830 07. 

Dedicated, 

In gratitude to God, 
and in the love of Liberty, 

November 8th, 1807. .. 


it 
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JUSTICE FOR ALTON. 

For the space of nearly two generations the city of 
^~Alton has endured obloquy, scorn and contumely with¬ 
out limit because of the death of Elijah P. Lovejoy 
at the hands of a lawless mob. The city has been held 
responsible for the deeds of rioters acting in defiance 
of its laws and in defiance of the best sentiment of the 
community. ‘ The mob also acted in defiance of a com¬ 
pany of sixty volunteers who had enrolled themselves 
to defend the laws and maintain the rights for which. 
Lovejoy contended. The defenders had organized as 
a military company and tendered their services to the 
Mayor, who accepted the same, to preserve the public 
peace. They were armed with good rilles, all well 
loaded with ball. The fourth press, which had been 
^ordered for Lovejoy’s paper was to arrive by steamer 
on the night of November 6th. On that evening this 
company of sixty resolute men mot at the warehouse 
of Godfrey & Gilman for drill and to protect the press 
when landed. The company was divided into three 
platoons, one platoon being stationed in each of the 
three stories of the building, commanding a view of the 
wharf with orders “to shoot at the boxes containing 
the press if any unauthorized persons attempted.to han¬ 
dle them.” The boat arrived, the press was landed and 
' conveyed into the building unmolested. Their duty 
performed the company disbanded, as no sign of trouble 
appeared, a part remaining in the building on guard 
and the remainder dispersing to their homes. The fol¬ 
lowing evening the company reassembled at the ware¬ 
house for drill and remained until 9 o’clock when they 
were dismissed, as no one apprehended further trouble, 
but, at the request of Mr. Gilman, twenty of them, in¬ 
cluding himself, volunteered to spend the night at the 
warehouse to guard the press. The remainder dis- 
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persed. Soon after signs of trouble appeared on the 
street. A mob* was gathering. Two men appeared at 
the doors and asked, to see Mr. Gilman. They were 
unwisely admitted and informed Mr. Gilman that un¬ 
less the press was given up the building would be burn¬ 
ed and every man within killed. They were promptly 
informed that the press and building would bo de¬ 
fended. The spies then departed and their report to 
the mob of the small number of the defenders was re¬ 
ceived with exultation. Then followed the attack on 
the building and the defense, the first man to fall being 
one of the mob who was killed by a rifie ball fired by 
one of the defenders. The details of the battle are 
matters of history and the building was held until the 
roof was fired. E. P. Lovejoy, A. B. Rolf and Royal 
Weller stepped from the door, with guns in their hands, 
to shoot the man on the ladder who was firing the roof. 
They were fired on by men concealed behind a pile of 
lumber—Lovejoy was killed and the other two wound¬ 
ed—and then followed the parley with the mob, and, 
their leader being dead, the surrender of the building 
to save the valuable goods stored therein belonging to 
firms in other towns. 

We recount these facts for a purpose : It is to show 
that Alton made a brave attempt to uphold the law and 
defend the right of free speech and that sixty of her 
foremost citizens, under sanction of the authorities, 
volunteered to risk their lives in that great cause, and 
that twenty of them engaged in open battle for that 
object. Had all of the sixty enrolled been present the 
result of the conflict would have been different. The 
defenders of the press fired the first- gun in the great 
conflict between freedom and slavery, and here, on the 
borders of a slave state, was made the first armed re¬ 
sistance to the aggressions of the slave power in Amer- 
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ica. Why then, should not Alton have honor, glory 
and praise for making this resistance instead of oblo¬ 
quy, contempt and scorn because that resistance was 
temporarily unavailing? The town of Lexington, Mass., 
made the first armed resistance to British tyranny, in 
America, and though her minute men were defeated, 
we honor Lexington for her resistance to tyrants. 
For the same reason Alton should be honored for her 
armed resistance to the tyranny of the slave power. It 
was not Alton, but the spirit of the age, that mui’dered 
Lovejoy. He would have met the same fate in any 
other city in the land, at that time, under the same, or 
similar circumstances. Two years before a pro-slavery 
mob dragged Wm. Lloyd Garrison through the streets 
of Boston, with a rope about his neck, and he was only 
saved from death by the action of the Mayor and Police, 
who landed him in jail as the only place of safety— 
and yet we do not condemn the liberty-loving city of 
Boston for this outbreak of lawlessuess by the adhe- 
j. rents of the same slave power which dominated the 
mob at Alton. Let justice be done. It is safe to assert 
that in no other city in this country, in the year 1837, 
could sixty men have been found to enroll themselves, 
as volunteers, and, with arms in their hands, resist the 
tyrannical slave power which then dominated the land. 

' Let justice be done, in the shadow of the majestic mon¬ 
ument which the citizens of Illinois have raised in hon¬ 
or of Alton’s defenders of liberty and the right of free, 
speech. “The shot heard round the world ” was fired 
at Alton in defense of liberty, as truly as at Concord. 
Lovejoy was mot murdered, nor assassinated, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, any more than was 
the first minute man who was killed at Concord. He 
fell in open battle, as did his revolutionary prototype, 
with arms in his hands and armed comrades by his side. 







































THE DEFENDERS. 

No complete muster roll of the sixty men enrolled to 
defend the press is extant, but following are the names 
of the twenty-two men who were in the building on the 
night of the fatal 7th of November : Elijah P. Lovojoy, 
Thadd6us B. Hurlbut, Amos B. Roff, Royal Weller, Win. 
Earned, Janies Morse, Jr., John S. Noble, Edward 
Breath, Geo. H. Walworth, J. C. Woods. Geo. H. Whit¬ 
ney, Reuben Gerry, W. S. Gilman, Enoch Tjong, Geo. T, 
Brown, Samuel J. Thompson, H. D. Davis, D. F. Ran¬ 
dall, D. Burt Loomis. Henry Tanner, R. D. Farley, J. 
N. Brown. Deacon Enoch Long, who had been a regu¬ 
lar army officer, was captain of the company which de¬ 
fended the press the last night. The last survivor of 
this band of heroes was Hon. D. Burt Loomis who died 
in Minnesota in 1897. 

Another name which should appear in this connection 
is that of Hon. Joseph Brown, of St. Louis, who is still 
living. At the time of the riot he was a boy of sixteen, 
clerking for Mr. Weller. At his direction young Brown 
spent the afternoon in moulding bullets which ho carried 
into the building early in the evening. A few more names 
of those enrolled in the company of sixty volunteers 
will be found in the following copy of the original or¬ 
der issued to the captain of one squad of men in the 
building at the time the press was received, on the 
night of November (5th, when the mob was expected to 
attack it: 

ORDER. 

The first story. 

Mr. Tanner, Captain: 

Your men are : George Kelly, Owen Lovejoy, Royal Weller, J. 
W. Chiekering, Win. T. Temple, David Horner, A. h. Lindsley, Z. 
Guild. .... 

You will hold lire until the second and third storeys have fired, 
and don't waste a single charge. Have a light and other prepara¬ 
tions to reload. J. W. ClIICKKRING, O. S. 


In the light of the above record does not Alton stand 
vindicated? Is not the Bluff City entitled to honor and 
fame for her heroic defense of free speech, rather than 
to contumely because the effort was not crowned with 
success? 


THE PRESS AND THE MONUMENT. 

It seems proper that some recognition should be made 
in this pamphlet of the influence of the Press in the 
erection of the monument to the memory of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy. The connection of the press with this enter¬ 
prise was, in brief, as follows : The movement to build 
the monument, long talked of and long delayed, was 
revived in 1895, and members of the association char¬ 
tered in 1886, took the matter in hand. The association 
was reorganized, as detailed elsewhere in this pamphlet 
by President Wade. Various committees were appoint¬ 
ed to raise funds from the press, the churches, the city 
of Alton and the public at large. Mr. William Arm¬ 
strong, Vice-President of the association, was the first 
to suggest, in addition, an appeal to the Legislature for 
an appropriation of $25,000 from the State for the ob¬ 
ject. The suggestion was adopted. The tirst step was- 
to secure the endorsement of the City Council. A reso¬ 
lution favoring the appropriation was presented in the 
Council by Alderman Chas. Holden, who was a Direc¬ 
tor in the association. It was adopted. Col. John J. 
Brenholt, then Mayor of the city, appointed Aldermen 
Ciias. Holden, G. A. McMillen and Geo. Burton 
to present the resolution to the Legislature. The Press 
committee of the association, consisting of Directors 
Chas. Holden, W. T. Norton and Geo. D. Hayden, 
then prepared an appeal to the Legislature, which, to- 
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gether with the resolution of the Council, was placed 
in the hands of the late Senator Ciias. A. Herb, then 
President of the association, who presented them in 
the Senate, together with a bill carrying an appropria¬ 
tion of $25,000 for the monument. The Press commit¬ 
tee next set to work to secure the co operation of the 
newspapers of Illinois in furthering the passage of the 
bill. An appeal to the press was prepared by the com¬ 
mittee presenting the obligation of the newspapers to 
honor the memory of Lovejoy who lost his life in 
battling for free speech and the liberty of the press. 
Meanwhile Director Norton, Secretary of the associa¬ 
tion, went before the annual meeting of the Republican 
Press Association of Illinois, and presented the objects 
and aims of the association, and secured the passage 
of a resolution indorsing the project. The committee 
then prepared an appeal to the press of the State, in 
general,' which, together with the appeal to the Leg¬ 
islature, the endorsement of the Press association, 
the resolution of the Alton City Council and the pamph¬ 
let-lecture on Lovejoy by Hon. Tiiomas Dimmock, 
of St. Louis, were sent to every public newspaper 
in Illinois. The response was prompt and practically 
unanimous. The press of Illinois endorsed the project 
and called upon the Legislature to pass the bill ap¬ 
propriating $25,000 for the erection of the monument. 
The effect was immediately noticeable. The committees # 
sent to Springfield by the association to urge the pas¬ 
sage of the bill, were greeted by such responses as this 
by members: “Well, I did not intend to vote for the ap¬ 
propriation, but every paper in my district is for it and 
I shall support il. M Such comments were numerous. 
Meanwhile Senator Herb was indefatigable in his work 
for the bill, ably seconded by the late Hon. O. A. Sned- 
eker in the House, and when it came to a vote the 
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Senate passed the bill unanimously and there were but 
three dissenting votes in the House. 

Thus, thanks to the practically unanimous support of 
the press of the State, and the indefatigable work of 
Senator Herb, the bill was passed, and the additional 
*5,000 required by Gov. Altgeld, as the condition of 
his signing the bill, was subscribed by citizens of Alton. 
This x^ublic recognition of the inlluence of the Press of 
Illinois in rearing this splendid monument to the mem- 
• ory of Lovejoy is but its just due. Honor to whom 

honor. 


LOVEJOY MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 

Edward P. Wade, President . 

Wm. Armstrong, Vice - President . 

John E. Hayner, Treasurer . 

W. T. Norton, Secretary . 

Chas. Holden, Ass’f Secretary . 


board of directors : 


Edward P. Wade, 
William Armstrong, 
John E. Hayner, 

W. T. Norton, 

Chas. Holden, 
Henry C. Priest, 
Edward Levis, 


L. Pfeiffenberger, 
George D. Hayden, 
W. A. Haskell, 
David R. Sparks, 
Henry Watson, 
Isaac E. Kelley, 

H. G. M’Pike, 


John A. Cousley. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT., 

Receipts and Disbursements Lovejoy Monument Association . 

The State appropriation of $25,000.00 for building the Lovejoy 
Monument was never in the hands of the association. It was paiil 
in full to the contractor at Springfield bv the State Treasurer upon 
warrants issued by the architect as the work progressed, these 
warrants being signed by the President and Secretary of the asso¬ 
ciation and countersigned by the Governor. The following report 
includes only the receipts and disbursements of the fund subscrib¬ 
ed by citizens. 

• J. E. If tin ncr. Treasurer yin account irith Lovejoy Monument Association. 

RECEIPTS. 


* 

June 9, 1895.Henry Hunter, collection taken at Alton 

Cemetery. Lovejoy Celebration.$ lfs 25 

July 25 .Edward T. Wade, funds raised by prior 

association. 181 00 

“ 25.Clarence YV Barron, Boston. 100 

44 25.J E. Vest, Willow Hill, III. 5 00 

“ 29.Alex, Sullivan, Chicago . 25 00 

Aug. 1.Dr. G. L. Pritchett, Fairbury, Nob. 1 00 

“ 2 .Wm. H. Van Doren, Rockingham, 111.... 1 00 

*• 2.B. F. Ilatheway, Stamford, Conn. 1 00 

“ 7.Williams Pros', Rethalto. 5 00 

“ 8.Edwin H. Abrams, Greenwich, Conn. 1 00 

44 8.Abia S. Gilman, New York. <\ 25 00 

•* 9.C. M Cartwright, Hunter, N. Y. 1 00 

• 4 12.L Stillwell. Erie, Kan . I 00 

“ 12.J. J. Rrown, New Albany, Ind. 10 00 

*• 13.Geo. T. Newhall, Lynn, Mass. 100 

44 13.R. E Glasup. Kane' III. 1 00 

44 13 .H. It. Pert, Swanton, Vt . 25 

13.Mr. Sturgeon, Swanton, Vt. 25 

*• 14.H. H. Wright, St. Louis. Mo. 1 00 

“ ]4 .A. R. Wight, Poston, Mass. 1 00 

* *• 14 .J. Ruekstull & Son. Deer Plain, III. 2 00 

“ 10.Henrv Runzie, St. Louis. . 58 

“ 10.J. J. Sullivan, Puller, N. J . 1 00 

“ 19.Anthony Ittner, St. Louis . 5 00 

“ 19.A. A. Holt, Camden, N. .J. 1 00 

44 20 .... New England Water Works Co., Alton... 10 00 

44 20.Agatite Cement Plaster Co . Kan. City, Mo. 10 00 

44 21.R. P. Pringhurst, St. Louis . 5 00 

'* 23 .... C. W. Caines. Manchester, Mo. 1 00 

• 4 23..N. D. Allen, Webster Groves, Mo. 1 1 00 

“ 29.J. Fowler Golden Eagle, 111. * 5 00 

44 31 .Rev. Dr. I). J. McMillen, New York ..... 10 00 

Sept. 22.J. P Pates, collection taken at Morris* 

Grove, Emancipation celebration. 5 00 
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Sept. 1.Wright & Knight, Sheridan, Ind. 

44 11.E. JT Baker, Chicago. ... ... 

44 25.C. P. Houghton, Beloit. Kan. 

44 25.,M. A. SchToss, Beloit, Kan. 

Nov. 10.Bishop James Ryan, Alton. 

44 18.T. W. Burgess,* 44 .. 

44 19.A. T. Hawley, 41 . 

44 20.Thos. Hyndmau. . “ . 

44 22.Win. Love, Beechville, III... 

Dec. 7.G. II. Lane, Alton. 

Jan. 4, 1890.Rev. I)r. M. Jameson, Alton. 

44 8.Miss Lou Williams, Wood River. 

44 8.Miss Lou Hamilton, 44 “ . 

»* 24.Miss Julia Kellogg. Godfrey. 

44 24.Miss Kate Armstrong, 44 . 

Mar. 5.M L. Worcester, Kingston, III. 

“ 17.Geo. Cross per I. II. Kelley. 

*• 17 .Hon. Jos. Brown’s lecture, net proceeds.. 

4 - 27.Sarah E. Raymond, Charlestown, Mass .. 

Apr. 4.Wm. Armstrong. Alton. 

44 7 .N. (). Nelson. St. Louis. 

44 27.Miss H. N. Haskell. Godfrey. 

44 27.Rev. W. II. Bradley. Upper Alton. 

May 8.Theodore Gilman. New York. 

44 10 .Payne Stave Co.. Payne. O. 

Aug. 15.Culver Stone Co.. Springfield. 

Oct. 9.J. E. Hayuer. Alton. 

44 9 .E. P. Wade, “ . 

44 9 .Albert Wade. ... 

Deo. 20.W. A. Haskell. “ . 

Jan. 22, 1897.Alton Railway A Illuminating Co., Alton. 

44 23 .Wm. II. Mitchell, Chicago. 

44 23.E. O. Stanard, St. Louis.. 

44 27..Henry Prueggemann. Alton.. 

27_William Sonntag, “ . 

44 27... X .Geo. H. Smiley, 4 * . 

44 27.C. A. Caldwell, “ . 

•• 27.Geo. J). Hayden, f ‘* . 

44 27.G. A. Joesting, “ . 

Feb. 1.E. M Caldwell, 44 .... . 

44 i.C. A. Sc.hlueter, 44 . 

.« i.Hon. W. A. Northcott, Greenville. 

u 2. *.\\*.K. II. doubling Sons, Alton. 

44 2 . . . . . .II. O. Tonsor, Alton . 

44 3 .James Davis, Godfrey. 

*• 4 .Geo. II. Souther. Springfield. 

44 5 .1. M. Ryrio, Alton. * - 

•• 5.W. F. Hoppe, “ . 

44 8.Geo. F. Kirsch, “ . 

44 8.C. H.Hapgood, “ . 

«» y.Drury & Wead Co., Alton. 

44 10.Jacob Kuhn, Alton. 


5 00 
10 00 
25 
15 
50 00 
1 00 
5 00 
2 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
5 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
45 80 
5 00 
50 00 
1 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
100 00 
500 00 
100 00 
100 00 
500 00 
100 00 
100 00 
50 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
10 00 
• 5 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
25 00 
10 00 
10 00 
100 00 
25 00 
5 00 
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Feb. 

10. 





5 

44 

11. 

.H. B. Sparks, 44 . 




25 

“ 

12. 

.J. E. Mav. “ . 




10 

• 4 

13. 





5 

»< 

13. 

_W. B. Pierce, 44 . 




10 


15. 

... .Charles Phinney, 44 . 




50 

44 

18. 

.Kremer Sc Dreisoerner, Alton.... 




10 

< i 

18. 

.F. W. Hoppe, Alton. 




5 

44 

22. 

... .Geo. M. Levis, “ .•. 




10 

«* 

23. 

... .F. S. Detrich, 44 . 




5 

Mar. 

5. 

_Rev. H. M. Chittenden, Alton.... 




5 

“ 

8. 

.C. F. Stel/.el, Alton . 




10 

«« 

30. 

....J. II. Booth, “ . 




5 

44 

30. 

.City of Alton..;. 




600 

44 

30. 

.O. S. Stowcll, Alton. 




20 

Apr. 

3.. 

... .It. A. Haight, 44 . 




5 

•• 

17. 





10 

May 17. 

.J. W. Cary, Alton. 




25 

44 

19. 

_S II. Bowman, Jerscyvillo. 




5 

(4 

19.. 

... .Charles Bowman, Alton. 




5 

44 

21. 

....J. M. Page, Jorseyville.. 




10 

44 

29. 

_Hon. O. A. Snedeker, Jerscyvillo. 




10 


29. 

.Hangen Dry Goods Co., Alton.... 




10 

Jim. 

4.. 

... it. F. Seely, Alton. 




10 

41 

4.. 

. ...P. D. Cheney, Jerseyville. 




10 

44 

4 . 

..... 11. M. Schweppc, Alton. 




50 

44 

5.. 

....W. 11. Fulkerson, Jerscyvillo.... 




10 

4 4 

r* 

4 . i 

_Rev. L. A. Abbott, Alton. 




5 

*4 

5.. 





10 

.4. 

12.. 





5 

44 

14.. 

....Walton Rutledge, “ . 




5 

1 4 

15.. 

.C. VV. S. Cold). St. Louis. 




15 

4 4 

17 . 

....Wm. Eliot Smith, Alton . 




500 

• i 

17.. 

... .Henry Watson, 44 .. 




500 

44 

17.. 

. ...Edward Levis, “ . 




50 

S 4 

29.. 

....Mrs. T. E. Perley, “ . 




5 

J uiy 

2 

... Edward Yager, 44 . 




5 

9, . 

.... 11. B. Starr. “ . 




10 


21.. 

.I. M. Pearson, “ . 




25 

Aug. 

(i . 

. ...W. T. Norton, 44 . 




25 

Oct. • 

7.. 

... .Wm. M. Pierson, 44 . 




10 

4 C 

7.. 

... .Waldo Fisher, 44 . 




10 

44 

7.. 

....II. M. Carr, “ . 




10 

4 « 

7.. 

... .A. L. Daniels, 44 . 




10 

44 

rf 

4 • . 

. ...E. Marsh, “ . 




, * 

4 « 

7.. 

....John Bauer, 4 * . 




5 

44 

. r> 

4 . . 

_L. D. Yag-ur, 41 . 




5 

4 4 

8.. 

....11. C. Priest, “ . 




100 

•( 

14.. 

_Nelson Levis, “ . 




10 

44 

14. . 

_Charles Levis, 41 . 




10 

“ 

14.. 

_A. L. Floss, 44 . 




10 

44 

14. . 

....F-T. Lewis, 44 . 

.. 



5 


oo 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 
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Oct. 14.Henry S. Baker, Alton. 

“ 14.S. B. baker. “ . 

*• 14.Edw. Rodger*, “ . 

M 28.M. H. Boa Is, “ . 

“ 28.Wallace Leigh, Jerseyville. 

44 28.George Dickson, Alton. 

Nov. 1.Barnett Nathan, 44 . 

“ 1 .Stanton & Young, “ . 

“ 1 .F. W. Jousting, “ . 

“ l.Enos Sanitarium, 14 .. 

“ 10.E. A. Smith, “ . 

“ 10.Fries & Brem, 44 . 

* 4 10 .Charles Siebold, 44 . 

“ 10.Charles F. Herb, * 4 . 

44 17 ..... W. It. Morrison. 

“ 17.Lee Maullo, St. Louis. 

*« 17 .Charles Holden, sale of Souvenirs 

“ 22.D. It. Sparks, Alton!. 

“ 22.John Wempon, 44 . 

22.Joseph Krug, “ . 

Jan. 15,1898. James T. Drummond Estato. 

Feh. 8 .U. S. Nixon, Alton. 


25 00 
10 00 
25 00 
25 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10 03 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 
25 00 
5 00 
f> 00 
9 90 
100 00 
10 00 
10 00 
250 00 
10 00 


Total receipts by Treasurer. 

In addition W. M. Savage donated the ubo of Temple Theatre. 
$10.00, and the Alton Telegraph and Republican gave their b lls 
for advertising on occasion of Hon. Joseph llrown s lecture, $y.20 
and $9.00 respectively. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


$ 5,149 03 


Aug, 5, 1895. .By p 

Dec. 9. 4t 

Jan. 23, 1890. 44 

Mar. 20. “ 

“ 20 . 44 

44 20 . “ 

44 20 . 44 

“ 22 . 44 

44 22 . 44 


Aug. 8 . 

Sept. 5. 


Oct. 1. 44 

44 o. 

44 13. 44 


Nov. 14 . “ 

Dec. 19. “ 

44 22 !*.!’.! 44 

Fob. 0. 44 

May 3— 44 


aid Press committee, postage. 

44 Mook Bros., pamphlets. 

44 County Recorder.. 

44 Postal Telegraph Co. 

“ It. F. Seely, subscription books... 

4i Mook Bros., order book. 

• 4 Win. Armstrong, solicitor. 

44 Chas. Holden, printing. 

Alton Sentinel-Democrat. 

“ L. PfeilTe.uberger and inspec. com. 
• 4 A. M. Rvan. overseer at monument 

A. M. llyan. same. 

44 R. P. Bringhurst, ex. to Chicago. 

44 A. M. Ryan. 

“ Brinirhurst S: Mullgardt, architect 

and sculptor. 

44 Joshua Dixon. 

14 Levi Davis, legal advice. 

14 It. P. Bringhurst, ex. to Chicago. 
“ Geo. I) Hayden, ex. to Chicago.. 

• * Fitts Sc Hamill, drain tile . 

“ Bringhurst Sc Mullgardt, on ac¬ 
count of plans and supt. 


80 00 
50 00 

1 75 
1 10 
1 00 

2 00 
100 00 

78 20 
7 35 
40 00 
1(1 50 
10 50 
20 00 
0 00 

1,250 00 
44 25 
25 00 
20 00 
20 00 
7 45 


COO 00 
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7 * 

1 


I i 


; r ; 




k 


Jun; 12.. 
July 10.. 
“ 20 .. 
•• 24.. 
Aug.13.. 
Oct. 12.. 
12 .. 
“ 0 .. 


44 27.. 

44 27.. 
“ 30 . 
Nov. 2.. 
“ 12 .. 
44 10 .. 
44 15.. 
44 10 .. 
44 10 .. 
“ 10 .. 
44 10 .. 
44 10 .. 
44 10 .. 
44 10 .. 
44 10 .. 
“ 10 .. 
44 10 .. 

44 10 . 
“ 1G.. 
44 10 .. 
44 10 ., 
44 10 . 
“ 10 ., 
44 10 . 
44 10 . 
44 10 . 
“ 22 . 
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By paid Pitts & Hamill, charcoal. 

* •' 44 M. H. Smith, souvenirs. 

1 1 «« p. Reyland, work at monument.. 

* *i i. »* ** granite Uoor monument 

.« «« p. L. Betts, iron gates cemetery.. 

44 44 P. J. Kano... 

* * 4 44 Alton Ry. & Ill. Co., material.... 

| <i »* Briughurst & Mullgardt, iinal set¬ 
tlement . ...•••. v ‘ 1 

i* “ p. Reyland, work and material at 

monument.. 

4 » 44 P. Reyland, work and material.. 

4 4 4 4 Levi Davis, legal service. - ; . 

4 4 4 4 Culver Stone Co., granitoid paving 

.( ** 44 44 44 44 
" 4 4 4 4 R. F. Seely, frame for photo. 

* ’ 4 4 4 4 W. H. Wiseman, large photo..... 

'* << 44 W.D.Armstrong, music,dedication 

a 44 White Hussar Band. 

* * 44 “ Jos. Krug, flowers and decoration 

4 4 4 4 A. L. Daniels, entertainment- 

<< 44 Gossrau, Cramer & Co., theator.. 

’* » 4 44 V. Wardein, platform. 

** 44 44 Chas. Seibold. carriages. 

•’ 44 - 4 S. B. Baker & Co., chairs.... 

“ .4 44 H C Priest, lumber for platform. 

* 4 4 Alton Lime & Cement Co , material 

for granitoid paving. 

44 44 Frank Obcn, excavating--- 

” 44 44 L. Pfeiffcnbergcr, superintendent. 

*’ 44 44 Wm. Flynn, lettering. 

" 44 44 J. Klassner, excavating.. 

“ 44 44 Pitts & Hamill, material. 

’* 44 44 P. J. Kane, water pipe. 

•• 44 44 G. D. llayden, work at monument 

44 44 Postage... 

44 44 Clias. Holden, printing. 

4 4 44 S. F. Connor, commissions. 


4 00 
70 00 

100 00 
150 22 
00 00 
11 50 

5 00 

050 00 

24 48 
21 75 

25 00 
200 00 

80 35 
4 70 
10 00 
11 00 
35 00 
20 00 
7 25 
25 00 
7 05 

27 00 

n oo 

11 21 

102 00 
20 10 
275 08 
4 00 
1 50 
1 00 
4 50 
12 00 
9 00 
•23 10 

28 40 


Total disbursements by Treasurer- 


$ 4,500 11 


,ii . $ 582 02 

Balance in bank. 

SUMMARY. 

Total coat 0, Monument.»' M0 " JJMM 00 

SS&SSSSuS; ottinons* if Alton nn.l S. - 

Total funds available. . • 

Paul by State H-M.600 11 

. , . $ 582 02 

Balance on hand. 



LINES. 

For the Dedication of the Lovejoy Monument . 

(MARIE RAIBLE.) 

E’en though should Alton e’er remain 
A lesser city of the land, 

This day she proudly writes her name 
On history’s page, in letters grand, 

For him who stands—in life anew— 

The man whose potent pen hath sent 
Its echo round the world, and who 
Inspired this noble monument— 

Lovejoy.. 

Here he contended, first of all, 

For that fair heritage of man 
Whereby the clanking chains must fall 
Of slavery’s curse, before the span 
Of golden sunshine that should light 
The stars of freedom, fair and clear; 

’Twas thine with thy heart’s blood to write 
The deathless creed we now revere— 

Lovejoy. 

Hear we to-day the joyous strain 
Of freedom’s song, in sweet accord ; 

Whoreof ho wrote in bitter pain 
Of martyrdom, the first fair word, 

In those dark days who dared contend 
For freedom, needs must stand alone ; 

Thine was the missiou first to bend 
The metal to the heartless stone— 

Lovejoy. 

Well may we fly the tlag to-day 
And honor him with glad acclaim, 

Whgse fearless pen, will none gainsay, 

Redeemed his country’s fairest fame ; 

And bring we here no floral crown, 

Whoso brightness withers in a day, 

For him, the son of proud renown, 

Who earned the laurel wreath of bay— 
Lovejoy. 

Admiring now our hearts express 
What tliis memorial doth proclaim, 

Freedom of speech and of the press, 

In liberty and honor’s name: 

And honor ye, from slavery’s thralls 
Freed, and the weight of shackles worn, 

His name, who through the darkness calls: 

41 Behold the light of Freedom’s morn”— 
Lovejoy, 

Translated by F . C. Diehl. 










































































































